7 Perspectives on 


the Good Society 


At the request of Professor Rylaarsdam I attended a Jewish-Protestant 
Colloquium sponsored by the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
and the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. I attended the Collo- 
quium as an observer with the understanding that I would write a report 
about it. I am a Jew, but I was not meant to write the report as a Jew, but 
as an observer, an impartial and friendly observer, or as a social scientist, 
for the social scientist is supposed to be particularly concerned with every 
effort directed toward the good society. This concern was the common 
ground of the participants and the observer, for the Colloquium was based 
on the premise that in spite of their profound disagreements Jews and 
Protestants can be united in their concern for the good society and in their 
effort to bring it about or to secure it. 

The Colloquium consisted of two parts: of three discussion sessions and 
two meal sessions. The discussion sessions dealt with (1) “Common 
Ground and Difference,” (2) “Faith and Action,” (3) “Needs and Jus- 
tice”; they descended from the question regarding the highest principles 
to the question regarding the most important social action here and now; 
at each of these sessions a Protestant and a Jew spoke. The speaker at the 
luncheon session was a Protestant, and the speaker at the dinner session 
was a Jew; the meal sessions may be said to have been devoted to the situa- 
tion which has rendered possible a Jewish-Protestant Colloquium about 
the perspectives on the good society. Since not indeed the highest princi- 
ples by themselves, but the manner in which they are approached or come 
to light, depends decisively on the given situation, it will be best to speak 
first of the meal sessions. 

At the luncheon session Professor Nathan A. Scott, Jr. (Professor of 
Theology in Literature, Divinity School, University of Chicago), spoke of 
“Society and the Self in Recent American Literature.” He concentrated on 
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the American novel of the time following World War IT since the novel 
enjoys a particularly high prestige in present-day America. Above all, the 
contemporary American novel—especially if contrasted with the contem- 
porary British novel—shows how much Judaism and Christianity are 
embattled in present-day America. According to Mr. Scott, this kind of 
literature preaches up the radical divorce of the self from contemporary 
society or the existence without roots. By confining itself “to the narrow 
enclave of the self,” recent American fiction has compelled itself to 
produce—apart from very few exceptions—nothing but “pale and blood- 
less ghosts.” Since it does not see human beings in the light of the biblical 
faith in creation, it does not see them with humility and charity: the 
individual without history and hence authenticity creates beings with- 
out history and hence authenticity. Of this literature it has been claimed 
that it corresponds to the “post-Christian” character of our world. Mr. 
Scott rejected this claim with contempt. If I understood him correctly, in 
his view it is not the non-Christian character of our world, but the non- 
Christian or non-Jewish character of the writers concerned, which is re- 
sponsible for their sterility. I cannot comment on the literature in question 
since I do not know it. Yet living in this country at this time in constant 
contact with young Americans who are compelled to face and to resist that 
literature, I cannot help having some familiarity with the moral phenome- 
non of which the contemporary American novel as characterized by Mr. 
Scott seems to be an expression if not a cause. 

Not a few people who have come to despair of the possibility of a decent 
secularist society, without having been induced by their despair to question 
secularism as such, escape into the self and into art. The “self” is obviously 
a descendant of the soul; that is, it is not the soul. The soul may be respon- 
sible for its being good or bad, but it is not responsible for its being a soul; 
of the self, on the other hand, it is not certain whether it is not a self by 
virtue of its own effort. The soul is a part of an order which does not origi- 
nate in the soul; of the self it is not certain whether it is a part of an order 
which does not originate in the self. Surely the self as understood by the 
people in qucstion is sovereign or does not defer to anything higher than 
itself; yet it is no longer exhilarated by the sense of its sovereignty, but 
rather oppressed by it, not to say in a state of despair. One may say that the 
self putting its trust in itself and therefore in man is cursed (Jer. 17:5-8). 
It is an unwilling witness to the biblical faith. Mr. Scott was right in reject- 
ing the view that our world is “irredeemably post-Christian” on the ground 
that “the Holy Spirit bloweth where it listeth,” but I believe that one 
should admit the fact that the unbelief in question is in no sense pagan, 
but shows at every point that it is the unbelief of men who or whose par- 
ents were Christians or Jews. They are haunted men. Deferring to nothing 
higher than their selves, they lack guidance. ‘They lack thought and disci- 
pline. Instead they have what they call sincerity. Whether sincerity as they 
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understand it is necessary must be left open until one knows whether sin- 
cerity is inseparable from shamelessness; sincerity is surely not sufficient; it 
fulfills itself completely in shrill and ugly screams, and such screams are not 
works of art. “Life is a tale told by an idiot” is a part of a work of art, for 
life is such a tale only for him who has violated the law of life, the law to 
which life is subject. It is true that the message of the writers in question is 
not that of Macbeth. They scream that life is gutter. But one cannot sense 
that life is gutter if one has not sensed purity in the first place, and of this 
which is by nature sensed first, they say nothing, they convey nothing. The 
self which is not deferential is an absurdity. Their screams are accusations 
hurled against “society”; they are not appeals to human beings uttered in a 
spirit of fraternal correction; these accusers believe themselves to be be- 
yond the reach of accusation; their selves constitute themselves by the 
accusation; the self as they understand it is nothing but the accusation or 
the scream. Every accusation presupposes a law; accusations of the kind 
voiced by them would require a holy law; but of this they appear to be 
wholly unconscious, Their screams remind one of the utterances of the 
damned in hell; they themselves belong to hell. But hell is for them not 
society as such, but “life in the United States in 1963.” Their despair is due 
to their having believed in the first place that life in the United States in 
1963 is heaven or could be heaven or ought to be heaven. They condemn 
contemporary American society; their selves constitute themselves by this 
condemnation; they are nothing but this condemnation or rejection—a 
condemnation not based on any law; they belong to this society as com- 
pletely as their twin, the organization man; their only difference from the 
latter is, or seems to be, that they are miserable and obsessed. 

The speaker at the dinner session, Mr. Dore Schary (Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith), agreed with Mr. Scott in implicitly suggesting that 
contemporary America is fundamentally healthy, that is, possesses within 
itself the remedies for the ills from which it suffers, and that this funda- 
mental health is connected with its being not purely secularist and its not 
meaning to be it. The society attacked by the literary avant-gardists is held 
together, or is what it is, by the dedication to freedom in the sense that the 
freedom and dignity of anyone is supposed to require the freedom and 
dignity of everyone. According to Mr. Schary, democracy is not primarily 
the rule of the majority, but recognition of the dignity of the individual, 
that is, of every individual in his individuality. Only a society in which 
everyone can be what he is or can develop his unique potentialities is truly 
free and truly great or excellent. What is true of the individual is true also 
of the groups of which society consists and in particular of the religious 
groups; the frecdom and excellence of this country require, above all, that 
its citizenry belong to a variety of faiths. Why this is so appears from a 
consideration of the ills from which American society suffers. Those ills can 
be reduced to one head: the tendency toward homogeneity or conformism, 
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that is, toward the suppression by nonpolitical means of individuality and 
diversity; all Americans are to be remolded in the likeness of “the typical 
American.” American society is in danger of becoming ever more a mass 
society which is “informed” in the common and in the metaphysical mean- 
ing of the term by mass communication, by the mass communication 
industry, the most visible and audible part of which is the advertising 
industry. Everyone can see that the youngest girl and the oldest great- 
grandmother tend ever more to look alike; the natural differences of age 
and beauty are overlaid by the conventional identity of the ideal, formed 
not without the support of the cosmetics industry. It is not merely 
amusing to observe that whereas there is a single model of womanhood 
—say, the attractive young woman of twenty-one—there is a dual model 
of manhood which one may describe as that of the good-looking and 
successful junior executive on the one hand and that of the good-looking 
and successful senior executive on the other; in this sphere cosmetics 
cannot help respecting the most important natural difference: “the 
body is at its peak from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the soul at 
about forty-nine” (Aristotle, Rhetoric, II 14). On the whole, however, 
mass society succeeds amazingly well in rendering irrelevant all natural 
differences and therefore in particular also the racial differences: one can 
easily visualize a society consisting of racially different men and women 
each of whom dresses, has “fun,” mourns, talks, feels, thinks, and is buried 
exactly like everyone else. It is for this reason, I suppose, that Mr. Schary 
found religious diversity most annoying to the lovers of homogeneity. ‘The 
difference in religious faith—in dedication to what simply transcends 
humanity—is the obstacle par excellence to conformism. 

One may well find it paradoxical that a society dedicated to the free 
development of each individual in his individuality should be threatened 
by a particularly petty kind of conformism, but the paradox disappears on 
reflection. It is merely a shallow hope to expect that the uninhibited 
“growth” of each individual to its greatest height will not lead to serious 
and bloody conflict. The growth must be kept within certain limits: every- 
one may grow to any height and in any direction provided his growth does 
not prevent the growth of anybody else to any height and in any direction. 
The limits, the right limits, are to be set by the law. But in order to fulfill 
this function, the lawmakers and ultimately the sovereign must possess 
both knowledge and good will. The sovereign must be enlightened, free 
from prejudice; such freedom can be expected to come from exposure to 
science (both natural and social) and its consequences (technology, facility 
of traveling, and so on). “People and ideas all over the world are increas- 
ingly accessible, and the sense of what is ‘alien’ grows dimmer’, the “more 
remarkable differences [among the races of men] tend to dissipate.” Mr. 
Schary was, to say the least, not quite certain whether this is a pure gain. 
One must be grateful to science and its concomitants for the liberation 
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from prejudice which it achieves; but, as was indicated, the same power 
also endangers diversity or fosters homogeneity. As for good will, democ- 
racy was originally said to be the form of government the principle of 
which is virtue. But it is obviously impossible to restrict the suffrage to 
virtuous men, men of good will, conscientious men, responsible men, or 
whichever expression one prefers. While in a democracy the government is 
made responsible to the governed in the highest degree possible—ideally 
the government will not have any secrets from the governed—the governed 
cannot be held responsible in a comparable manner: the place par excel- 
lence of sacred secrecy or privacy is not the home, which may be entered 
with a search warrant, but the voting booth. In the voting booth the prej- 
udices can assert themselves without any hindrance whatever. Voting is 
meant to determine the character of the legal majority. The legal majority 
is not simply the majority, but it is not irrelevant to the legal majority how 
the simple majority feels. There may be a stable or permanent majority; in 
the United States the stable majority is “white Protestant.” As a conse- 
quence there is a social hierarchy at the bottom of which are the Negroes 
(or colored people in general), and barely above them are the Jews. There 
is then a prejudice which is both constitutional and unconstitutional 
against Negroes and Jews. If I understood Mr. Schary correctly, the con- 
formism against which he directed his attack has the unavowed intention 
either to transform all Americans into white Protestants or else to deny 
those Americans who are not white Protestants full equality of opportu- 
nity. Yet would not one have to say that this pressure toward conformism 
is not the same as that which is exerted by the communications and cos- 
metics industries? 

Recognition of religious diversity, as Mr. Schary understood it, is not 
merely toleration of religions other than one’s own but respect for them. 
The question arises as to how far that respect can be extended. “We who 
are religiously oriented state that there is God; clearer identification than 
that is denied us.” Who are the “we”? If the “we” are Jews or Christians, 
Mr. Schary admits too little; if they are religious human beings as such, he 
admits too much. The singular “God” would seem to exclude the possibil- 
ity of respect for Greek polytheism and still more of the polytheism of the 
Egyptians who had “a bizarre pantheon of their own . . . they invented 
monsters to worship.” Can one respect a religion which worships monsters 
or, to use the biblical expression, abominations? Mr. Schary concluded the 
paragraph from which these quotations are taken with the remark that “all 
men of decency, self-respect and good will are joined in a common 
brotherhood.” I take it that he does not deny that men who are not “reli- 
giously oriented” may be “men of decency, self-respect-and good will” and 
that men who lack decency, self-respect, and good will and therefore refuse 
to join the common brotherhood do not for this reason cease to be our 
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brothers. But under no circumstances can we be obliged to respect abomi- 
nations, although it may be necessary to tolerate them. 

Mr. Schary, I thought, in contradistinction to Mr. Scott, was less con- 
cerned with the truth common to Judaism and Christianity than with the 
virtues of diversity. But this very concern made him a defender of the reli- 
gious point of view since religion rather than science is the bulwark of 
genuine diversity. As is shown in our age especially by the U.S.S.R., the 
secularist state is inclined to enforce irreligious conformism, just as in the 
past the religious state was inclined to enforce religious conformism. It 
seems that only a qualifiedly secularist, that is, a qualifiedly religious, state 
which respects equally religious and nonreligious people can be counted 
upon to contain within itself the remedy against the ill of conformism. 
However this may be, it is the danger caused by radical secularism in its 
Communist or non-Communist form which provides the incentive for 
such undertakings as a Protestant-Jewish Colloquium. 

This is perfectly compatible with the fact that the condition of the 
Colloquium is the secular state. This fact was pointed out by the chair- 
man of the session devoted to “Common Ground and Difference,” 
Professor J. T. Petuchowski (Hebrew Union College), in his comment on 
the papers read by Professor J. Coert Rylaarsdam (Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, Divinity School, University of Chicago) and Mr. Arthur A. Cohen 
(Director of Religious Publishing for Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.). 
The secular state may be said to derive from the view that the basis of the 
civil order must be reason alone, and not revelation, for if revelation, that 
is, a particular revelation, were made that basis, one would use compulsion 
open or disguised in the service of faith to the detriment of the purity of 
faith. In other words, a Protestant-Jewish Colloquium as an amica collatio 
presupposes friendship, and friendship presupposes equality, at least civic 
equality of Jews and Christians; without civic equality not even the neces- 
sary civility is likely to be forthcoming. On the other hand, as Mr. Petu- 
chowski indicated, if the secular state were self-sufficient, there would be 
no secure place within it for transsecular Judaism and Christianity: Juda- 
ism and Christianity must have something to say to the secular state which 
secularism is unable to say, and in order to be effective, the message of 
Judaism and the message of Christianity must be to some extent identical. 
It was taken for granted by all participants in the Colloquium that that 
message could not be the natural religion or the religion of reason which 
was in the past sometimes regarded as the basis of the secular state, for the 
religion of reason (assuming that it is possible) would tempt one to believe 
in the self-sufficiency of reason or to regard the specifically Jewish or Chris- 
tian message as an unnecessary and peace-disturbing addition to the one 
thing needful, and it tends to lead toward the euthanasia of religious belief 
or toward “ethical culture.” The common ground on which Jews and 
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Christians can make a friendly collatio to the secular state cannot be the 
belicf in the God of the philosophers, but only the belief in the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the God who revealed the Ten Command- 
ments or at any rate such commandments as are valid under all circum- 
stances regardless of the circumstances. That common ground was indeed 
not articulated in the meeting devoted to the common ground. The reason 
was not that that ground is trivial—in an age in which both Judaism and 
Christianity have been affected by existentialist ethics, it is surely not 
trivial—but because, as is shown by the whole history of Christian-Jewish 
relations, recognition of that common ground is not in any way sufficient 
for mutual recognition of the two faiths, 

What can such recognition mean? This much: that Church and Syna- 
gogue recognize each the noble features of its antagonist. Such recognition 
was possible even during the Christian Middle Ages: while the Synagogue 
was presented as lowering its head in shame, its features were presented as 
noble. However far the mutual recognition may go in our age, it cannot 
but be accompanied by the certainty on the part of each of the two antag- 
onists that in the end the other will lower its head. Recognition of the 
other must remain subordinate to recognition of the truth. Even the pagan 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle remained friends, although each held the 
truth to be his greatest friend, or rather because each held the truth to be 
his greatest friend. The Jew may recognize that the Christian error is a 
blessing, a divine blessing, and the Christian may recognize that the Jewish 
error is a blessing, a divine blessing. Beyond this they cannot go without 
ceasing to be Jew or Christian. 

To say the least, it was always easier for Christians to recognize the di- 
vine origin of Judaism than for Jews to recognize the divine origin of 
Christianity. On the other hand, it was easier for Jews to recognize that 
Christians may have a “share in the world to come” than it was for Chris- 
tians to recognize that Jews may be “saved.” This is due to the Jewish 
union of the “carnal” and the “spiritual,” of the “secular” and the 
“eternal,” of the “tribal” and the “universal”: the Torah which contains 
the promise of the eventual redemption of all children of Adam (cf. 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah H. Melakhim XI-XII) was given to, or 
accepted by, Israel alone. As a consequence, it was easier for Jews to admit 
the divine mission of Christianity (cf. Yehuda Halevi, Cuzari IV 23) than 
it was for Christians to admit the abiding divine mission of Judaism. It is 
therefore not surprising that, as Mr. Rylaarsdam pointed out, the first 
genuine meeting of Jews and Christians should have been initiated by a 
Jew, Franz Rosenzweig, and that a comparable Christian response to this 
Jewish call should not yet have been forthcoming. Such a response, includ- 
ing above all the recognition of the abiding mission of Judaism, is urgently 
demanded in the opinion of Mr. Rylaarsdam because of what happened to 
the Jewish people in our lifetime: the butchery of six million Jews by 
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Hitler-led Germany and the establishment of the state of Israel; Jewish 
agony and Jewish rebirth are not adequatcly understandable on the basis of 
the traditional Christian view of Judaism. In addition, the traditional 
Christian judgment on the Jew is at least partly responsible for the perse- 
cution of the Jews in the Christian world and therefore, if indirectly, for 
Hitler Germany’s action. The Christian must begin to ask himself whether 
he can “acknowledge that the mission of Israel did not end when his own 
mission began.” One cannot leave matters at asserting the undeniable fact 
that the Jew denies and the Christian maintains that the Messiah, that Re- 
demption, has come. Judaism says that “there is no redemption yet God 
has redcemed his people”; Christianity says that there is no redemption 
yet God has redeemed mankind in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Judaism, in contradistinction to Christianity, “is concerned with 
the redemption of history,” with redemption on this side of death, with 
redemption on earth: according to Judaism, the Elect One is Israel which 
never dies; according to Christianity, the Elect One is Jesus the Christ who 
died on the cross. Yet “the Christian must agree with the Jew that the 
world [this world] is unredeemed” and that “this world matters to God.” 
The agony of the Jew and the agony of the Cross belong together, “they 
are aspects of the same agony.” Judaism and Christianity need each other. 

One may say that Mr. Rylaarsdam stated what Christianity has to learn 
from Judaism; he did not presume to tell the Jews what they have to learn 
from Christianity; he left the performance of that task to his Jewish part- 
ner. But Mr. Cohen did not perform this task. I do not think that he can 
be blamed for this. He did not, of course, mistake learning from Christian- 
ity for assimilation to Christianity. For instance, to move the day of rest 
from the seventh day of the week to the first day is an act of assimilation to 
Christianity which does not involve learning from Christianity. Nor did he 
deny, he even asserted, that Judaism and Christianity need each other; in 
fact, in this respect he agreed entirely with Mr. Rylaarsdam. But in the 
main he limited himself to reasserting vigorously the traditional Jewish 
position toward Christianity: there is an irreconcilable disagreement be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity; Christianity depends on Judaism, and not 
vice versa; Christianity has to learn from Judaism; there is no Judaeo- 
Christian tradition; at least from Paul on, Christianity has never under- 
stood Judaism. And yet he stressed the fact that the contemporary Jew and 
Christian are not, and can never become again, the Jew and the Christian 
of old: they confront each other “no longer as dogmatic enemies, but as 
common seekers of the truth.” He admitted, in other words, that the mis- 
understanding has been mutual. But he did not explain what the Jewish 
misunderstanding of Christianity was. He did not go beyond alluding to 
certain defects of Jewish Messianism at the time of Jesus and to the de- 
plorable if excusable alliance of Judaism with secularist, anti-Christian 
movements. Why did he fail to make clear what Judaism may have to 
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learn from Christianity? Are Jews still in greater danger to abandon Juda- 
ism in favor of Christianity than Christians are to abandon Christianity in 
favor of Judaism? Is there still a greater worldly premium on being a Chris- 
tian than on being a Jew? Or is it obvious to everyone what the Jews have 
learned from Christianity since it is obvious what the Jews have learned 
from modernity and it is obvious that modemity is secularized Christian- 
ity? But is modernity in fact secularized Christianity? Mr. Cohen seemed 
to doubt this. However this may be, he surely referred to the Jew’s “pain of 
his historical encounter with Christendom.” 

Which Jew can indeed forget that pain? But confronted by the fact that 
the most noble Christians of our age have shown sincere repentance and 
sincerely offer us peace, we Jews must not regard Christendom as if it were 
Amalek; we must even cease to regard it as Edom. Above all, noblesse 
oblige. Mr. Cohen rightly rejected the common Christian notion of Jewish 
“pharisaism”: no Jew who ever took the Torah seriously could be self- 
righteous, or believe that he could redeem himself from sin by the fulfill- 
ment of the Law, or underestimate the power of sin over him. The true 
“Pharisee” in the Christian sense is not the Pharisee proper, but Aristotle’s 
perfect gentleman who is not ashamed of anything or does not regret or 
repent anything he has done because he always does what is right or 
proper. Mr. Cohen went beyond this. He demanded that the Christian 
view of the power and the depth of sin be mitigated in the light of “a real- 
istic humanism,” and he asserted that that humanism is found in the Jew- 
ish Bible. Isaiah’s words in 6:5-7 and David’s prayer in Psalm 51:12 sound 
“realistic” enough; they are, however, hardly “humanistic.” Similar consid- 
erations apply to Mr. Cohen’s remark about Pauline theology as “a 
theology for disappointment.” I had thought that the days of historicist 
“debunking” had gone. Yet I cannot but agree with his concluding sen- 
tence: “What more has Israel to offer the world than eternal patience?” 
This sentence calls indeed for a long commentary. One sentence must here 
suffice: what is called here “eternal patience” is that fortitude in suffering, 
now despised as “ghetto mentality” by shallow people who have surren- 
dered wholeheartedly to the modern world or who lack the intelligence to 
consider that a secession from this world might again become necessary for 
Jews and even for Christians. 

If I understood him correctly, Mr. John Wild (Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Northwestern University) introduced the meeting devoted to 
“Faith and Action” with the observation that while Judaism and Christian- 
ity agree in believing that faith must issue in action, Christianity has some- 
times succumbed to the Greek, intellectualist understanding of faith and 
accordingly severed or almost severed the connection between faith and 
action. M. Paul Ricoeur (Professor of Philosophy, Sorbonne), presenting “a 
Christian view” of faith and action, started from the facts that the opposi- 
tion between the contemplative life and the active life stems from Greek 
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philosophy and is wholly alien to Judaism and that in this respect Chris- 
tianity is simply the heir to Judaism. One may agree with M. Ricceur while 
admitting that there is some evidence supporting the view that Greek 
philosophy did not as such assert that opposition. It suffices to mention the 
name of the citizen-philosopher Socrates. But perhaps one will be com- 
pelled eventually to say that his being a citizen culminated in his tran- 
scending the city, not only the city of Athens but even the best city, in 
speech, as well as that the only comprehensive and effective reply to the 
claim of contemplation to supremacy is supplied by the Bible. Be this as it 
may, M. Ricoeur was chiefly concerned with the question as to whether the 
doctrines distinguishing Christianity from Judaism do not lead again to the 
depreciation of action. His answer was in the negative. He conveyed to me 
the impression that the doctrine of original sin, for instance, is “the specu- 
lative expression” alien to Judaism of an experience which is not alien to 
Judaism. Differently stated, the Christian doctrine of justification by faith 
was perhaps “present from the beginning in the Bible”; the Jewish saying 
that everything is in the hands of God except fear of God would contradict 
the doctrine of justification by faith only if it were meant, as it surely is not 
meant, to arouse or confirm “any desire to draw glory” over against God 
from one’s fearing God. M. Ricceur asserted that Christianity sometimes 
succumbed to “Hellenistic” ways of understanding the relation of faith and 
action by divorcing faith from action, especially from social action, or by 
denying that there is any connection between the salvation of the individ- 
ual and “historical redemption,” or by being unconcerned with the evil 
embodied in “impersonal institutions” (the state, property, and culture) as 
distinguished from sin proper; yet in his view this is simply a “reactionary 
conception,” incompatible with original Christianity. At any rate, there is 
no serious difference in this respect between Christianity and Judaism: “it 
is always its Jewish memory that guards (Christianity) against its own 
deviations.” 

Mr. Nahum N. Glatzer (Professor of Jewish History, Brandeis Univer- 
sity) presented “a Jewish view of faith and action.” He gave a comprehen- 
sive survey of Jewish thought on this subject from the days of the Bible 
down to the present. According to what one may call the classic Jewish 
view, “knowledge of God,” study, faith, learning, or wisdom both presup- 
poses and issues in righteous action or active piety or “fear of heaven,” but 
in such a way that what counts is action. The basis of this view appeared to 
be the talmudic theologoumenon that by his right or pious action man 
becomes “a participant with God in the work of creation”: whereas regard- 
ing revelation and redemption, man is merely a recipient; regarding cre- 
ation, or rather regarding the continuity of creation, “man is an active 
partner” of God. The Jewish view of faith and action was obscured in 
different ways and for different reasons in the Middle Ages on the one 
hand and in modern times on the other. Owing to their subjugation many 
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medieval Jews came to believe that “the world matters little; the rectifica- 
tion of its ills and, finally, its redemption, would come in God’s good 
time.” As a consequence of the emancipation of the Jews in the nineteenth 
century, an important part of Jewish opinion came to identify social and 
other progress with the process of redemption; that which transcends prog- 
ress and action, that with which faith is concemed, tended to be forgotten. 
Modern secularism believed that it would put an end to the Jewish- 
Christian antagonism by depriving Judaism and Christianity of their 
raisons d'être; its manifest failure which affects equally Jews, Christians, 
and nonbelievers calls for a community of seeking and acting of both Jews 
and Christians—a community which has originally been rendered possible 
by secularism. The failure of secularism shows itself, for instance, in the 
ever increasing cleavage between science and humanism. In Mr. Glatzer’s 
view that gulf cannot be bridged by a “synthesis” of science and hu- 
manism because science is “neutralist’” and humanism is “traditionalist”: 
the required “redefinition of the image of man” is beyond the com- 
petence of either or both, not in spite but because of the fact that it 
must be a redefinition of man as created in the image of God. “The 
hybris of scientism’” cannot be overcome with the help of a humanism 
which is inspired by the belief in man as a creator. Over against sci- 
entism and humanism Judaism and Christianity are at one. 

The greatest divisive power in the past was revealed religion. Even today, 
as we have been led to see by reflecting on one of the papers read at the 
Colloquium, religious diversity is the obstacle par excellence to conformism 
in this country. The differences at any rate between Judaism and Christian- 
ity do not preclude the availability of a common ground. What divides the 
human race today in the most effective manner is, however, the antago- 
nism between the liberal West and the Communist East. Even in this case 
there exists, as Mr. Gibson Winter (Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago) pointed out in his paper on “National Identity and National Pur- 
pose,” a “common ground”: “their common ground is the limit set upon 
their opposition by [their] nuclear power.” Thermonuclear war being 
manifestly an act of madness, the common ground must become the basis 
of a dialogue—a dialogue to be conducted, not in ideological terms, but 
with a view to the duties of this country faced by the world-wide “struggle 
against hunger and the aspiration for human dignity”; this country must 
cease to “endorse a status quo position in a hungry world.” The dialogue 
required is then in the first place a dialogue, not with Soviet Russia, but 
with the “have-nots” within the U.S.A. and without. As for the dialogue 
with the U.S.S.R., it requires that the “purpose and interest” of “our ene- 
mies” be respected and, above all, that the “apocalyptic framework” for 
the dialogue be recognized: in the spirit of Deuteronomy 30:19, we must 
choose life—“a future in justice and community”—in the certainty that 
the alternative choice leads to thermonuclear annihilation as God’s judg- 
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ment. What will enable us to continue the dialogue with the U.S.S.R. in 
spite of all its hazards is faith, not, of course, in the good will of the Soviet 
tulers, but in God. It goes without saying that no such faith can be ex- 
pected from the Soviet rulers: unilateral disarmament is out of the ques- 
tion. Faith equally forbids preventive war. On the other hand one cannot 
simply assert that this country must not under any circumstances initiate 
the use of nuclear weapons. “The most difficult problem in the use of 
nuclear power,” however, concerns retaliation. “Retaliation after a destruc- 
tive attack becomes simply vengeance” and seems therefore to be incom- 
patible with Christian ethics: “to choose the life of others over our own— 
this is the message of the Cross.” Yet “the possibility of retaliation is the 
power which restrains aggression.” 

Two comments on this proposal seem to be appropriate. The possibility 
of retaliation would lose much of its restraining power if the enemy knew 
that a second strike force which survived his successful attack would never 
be used against him; hence a decision allegedly demanded by faith must 
remain the most closely guarded secret; in other words, the tongue must 
pronounce the opposite of what the heart thinks. Second, by saving the 
lives of the Soviet people in the contingency under consideration, one 
would surrender all the have-not nations to Soviet rule and thus deprive 
them for all the foreseeable future of the possibility to be nonatheistic na- 
tions or, more generally stated, to have a future of their own, neither Rus- 
sian nor American; in other words, Mr. Winter’s proposal is based on a 
tacit claim to know what God alone can know. Considerations like these 
may explain the fact deplored by him that “the institutional weight of our 
religious traditions [viz. Christian and Jewish] falls . . . on the conserva- 
tive side in the struggle which separates the world.” At any rate there seems 
to be a tension between his plea for universal prosperity and freedom and 
his remark that “the grave danger for Judaism at this moment is the pros- 
perity which distracts her from [her] vocation. . . . External oppression 
can fortify the [chosen] people.” 

The Jewish partner of Mr. Winter, Mr. Nathan Glazer (Housing and 
Financing Agency, Washington, D.C.), spoke on “The Shape of the Good 
Society.” He did not speak from a distinctly Jewish point of view. He dealt 
with the most successful revolution of our age, “the organizational revolu- 
tion, or the scientific revolution,” and its implications. Through this revo- 
lution the gap between “the intellectuals,” “the radical and liberal critics,” 
on the one hand and the organizations “representing the status quo” has 
been closed or at least very much narrowed. The reason was that the intel- 
lectuals proved to possess “new techniques for making organizations more 
efficient.” One might say that in proportion as the scientists drew all con- 
clusions from their basic premise, which is the assertion that science is lim- 
ited to “factual” assertions as distinguished from “value” assertions, they 
lost the right to be radical critics of institutions and became willing serv- 
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ants of any institutions. Yet, strangely, the co-operation of scientists and 
men of affairs has affected the “values” of the latter: could there be a pre- 
established harmony between the allegedly value-free science and the lib- 
eral values? Be this as it may, the question which troubled Mr. Glazer was 
whether the society rendered possible by the co-operation of the scientists 
and the managers—the society guaranteeing to everyone “simple justice 
and simple freedom”—can be regarded as the good society: “both conserv- 
atives or reactionaries, on the one hand, and intellectuals and radicals and 
anarchists on the other, often come together in opposition to what we 
might call establishment Liberalism.” Both the reactionary and the intel- 
lectual question the claim of the welfare state—‘“the whole organization, 
the machine for doing good” —to be the good society. Mr. Glazer sees only 
one way out: “to improve the organizations” by setting up “the great orga- 
nization” or “the big organization” or “the determining center of alloca- 
tion” which is enabled to direct all other organizations because it “will 
have far more information and will make much better diagnoses” than 
anyone else can, Hence it will be “the good big society.” Alongside it, Mr. 
Glazer predicted “there will be developing . . . good small societies,” 
composed “of reactionaries and anarchists and radical intellectuals.” But 
he was not sure whether “the organization will be tolerant enough to let 
them be” nor whether “they will be clever enough to evade it.” Faced with 
the grim prospect of universal philistinism, we are forced to wonder 
whether, according to Mr. Glazer, Judaism and Christianity belong on the 
side of the big organization or on that of the anarchists. I believe that Jews 
and Christians would have to choose anarchism or secession—a kind of 
secession radically different from that castigated by Mr. Scott. The reason 
why I believe this is Exodus 13:17: “And it came to pass, when Pharaoh 
had let the people go, that God led them not through the way of the land 
of the Philistines, although that was near.” The land of the Philistines is 
perhaps nearer today than it ever was. The meaning which we ascribe to 
the scriptural verse may not be its literal meaning; it may nevertheless be 
its true meaning. For, as Jews and Christians agree, the literal meaning iso- 
lated from everything else “killeth.” Pharisaic rabbinical Judaism always 
held that the written Torah must be understood in the light of the oral or 
unwritten Torah, and the most profound reason for this is that the most 
profound truth cannot be written and not even said: what Israel heard at 
Sinai from God Himself “was nothing but that [inaudible] Aleph with 
which in the Hebrew text of the Bible the First Commandment begins” 
(Gershom Scholem, Zur Kabbala und ihrer Symbolik [Ziirich: 1960], 47). 


